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SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF FOUNDRESS 


All the followers of Tenrikyo today 
are looking forward to the very day 
when Foundress’s Jubilee will be cele- 
brated at the seat of Tenrikyo. The 
day falls on the 26th of January but 
the celebration will continue until 
February 28th. 

Ever since Tenrikyo was brought 
into existence 119 years ago it has 
tided over many difficulties and has 
paved its way toward its present 
status. Tenrikyo, during the period 
of a half a century since it was for- 
mally authorized by the government, 
has built for itself a firm foundation 
upon which its tenets and doctrines 
are constructed. 

Tenrikyo religion grew very rapid- 
ly. It is said that the number of 
Tenrikyo followers is five million. 
The marked development made by 
Tenrikyo is not confined to its num- 
bers of members, but is extended to 
its different establishments and in- 
stitutions. 

On the Fiftieth Anniversary the 
Main Sanctuary and the Foundress’s 
Memorial Sanctuary was built. The 
former is one of the largest wooden 
structures in the world. On April, 
1954, the construction of Oyasatoya- 
kata was begun in commemoration of 
the Foundress’s 70th Anniversary and 
was successfully completed in Octo- 
ber of 1955. It has the widest floor 
area compared to any other Japanese 
buildings. 

It is said by followers of Tenrikyo 
that the marked development of Ten- 
rikvo is the evidence of the gradual 
realization of the ideal as conceived 
by Foundress Miki Nakayama, who, 
through divine direction, earnestly 
hoped Jiba (the seat and holy ground 
of Tenrikyo), to prosper in all its 
rlory and to become the center where 
salvation may be extended far and 
wid> throughout the world. 

Those who will assembly in Jisa to 
participate in the grand celebration 
of the Foundress’s Jubilee are esti- 
mated to be about two million or 
more 

They will assemble not only to par- 
Hicipate in the prand celebration, but 
also to refresh their memories of the 
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persecutions which Foundress Miki 
Nakayama had gone through, and of 
the many kind and charitable deeds 
done by her, and her priceless teach- 
ings intended to bring relief to the 
suffering humanity throughout the 
world. 


Los Angeles 33, Calif 


With the Jubilee near at hand, let 
us recall to mind our Foundress Miki 
Nakayama and see to it that the great 
occasion may be celebrated in the 
hope of bringing rejoice to the Found- 
ress’s Spirit. 


Main Sanctuary in Jiba (Tenri) 


With the Foundress’s Jubilee at 
hand, we followers cannot help but 
recall to mind the different happen- 
ings that surrounded her at the time 
she passed away. In those days the 
police exercised strict vigilence over 
Tenrikyo, and consequently Tenrixyo 
services could not be performed open- 
lv. About the middle of November, 
1886, Foundress Miki Nakayama’s 
health was beginning to fail. When 
her condition was gradually turning 
for the worse, she was restlessly long- 
ing for the final formal Tenrikyo ser- 
viers to be performed. So her disciples 
and others who were there at her 
bedside firmly resolved to perform 
the services in order to cheer up the 
Foundress, at the risk of being raided 
hy the police and taken as prisoners. 
Hearing the expressive and melodious 
sound of the Mikagura-uta, the holy 
psalms of Tenrikyo sung and danced 
by them, Foundress Miki Nakayama 
saomed exceedingly happy and cheer- 
ful. And in this happy and cheerful 
mood she breathed her last. However, 
this does not mean that she had 
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passed on in the true sense of the 
word. She simply made her disappear- 
ance from the earth by ascending 
to Heaven aceording to the Divine 
Providence, only to make her reap- 
pearance in an invisible form. Con- 
sequently it is said that she still 
remains alive today, in body and 
soul, in Jiba, the seat and the holy 
ground of Tenrikyo. In other words, 
she is still leading and teaching the 
same as in her living days. 

The Seventieth Anniversary of the 
Foundress’s passing away the day of 
days for which all the followers of 
Tenrikyo have long been craning 
their necks is here at hand and fol- 
lowers are streaming into Jiba in 
countless numbers from all parts of 
Japan as well as from U. S. A,, 
Brazil, Canada, Korea, Mexico, China, 
ete., in order to celebrate it. The 
Jubilee is held not only to celebrate 
the Seventieth Anniversary of the 
Foundress in memory of her many 
charitable deeds and kind acts, but 
also to recall in deep appreciation her 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
FOUNDRESS OF TENRIKYO 
Testimony to the Divine 
Parental Mind 


A. Boundless Charity 

Even under such circumstances 
Miki continued endlessly to render 
aid to the poor. 

Hearing the rumors, many beggars 
and outcasts came everyday to the 
Nakayama household. Their number 
increased day by day. Further, when- 
ever Miki happened to hear of poor 
or suffering people, she went out of 
her way to help them. There were 
times when she deliberately left be- 
hind by the roadside clothes, rice, or 
barley. If some honest person hap- 
pened to pick them up and bring them 
back to her, Miki always declined 
to receive them, saying, “They are 
not my family’s,” or “They are bless- 
ings given to you; you may take 
them.” The situation being such, three 
storehouses stocked full of wares be- 
came empty in due course of time. 
Yet Miki continued her charity work, 
saying, “I cannot bear to see anyone 
come here and return without having 
been pleased. For in the eyes of the 
Parent Deity all humanity are His 
beloved children.” 

B. Toward the Abyss 

After the cereal and cotton store- 
houses gradually became empty, only 
the household furnishings were left. 
Miki did not care about these and 
began to dispose of them. Since the 
family was old, there were valuable 
items among the various furnishings, 
but she sold them indiscriminately 
at the cheap prices offered by buyers, 
and the proceeds were immediately 
given away to poor people. At last 
there remained odds and ends only. 
These were also sold at an auction, 
the proceeds were given to charity, 
too. Miki finally reserved only the 
things indispensable for daily life. 

The next object to which she turned 
her eyes was the land, mainstay of 
the farmer. Although the family pos- 
sessed plenty of land, Zembei did 
his utmost to prevent its disposal, 
but in vain. Part of the land per- 
meated with the blood and sweat of 
his ancestors was transferred to 
other people. Miki did not stop that, 
but said one day in a stern voice: 

“Pull down this house!” 

To demand destruction of the house 


in which the entire family lived was 
unthinkable. Affectionate and patient 
though Zembei was, he was disgusted 
and took no action. Then Miki sud- 
denly became sick again and suffered 
awful pain, unable to take food for 
as long as twenty days. Forced by 
the circumstance, Zembei consulted 
with the relatives and began to take 
away part of the tiles on the roof to 
comply with the order. Instantly the 
illness, which was so serious, was 
gone. Although not the first experi- 
ence, it was the great shock to Zem- 
bel. 

But as he had no intention from 
the outset to demolish the house en- 
tirely, as soon as Miki had recovered 
from her illness, he let the days pass 
by doing nothing, though uneasy in 
his inmost mind. As might have been 
expected, within about a half month, 
Miki was attacked by a mysterious 
illness that made her deaf, dumb, 
and blind. Another conference of the 
relatives was held and soon tiles from 
another part of the roof of the house 
were removed. The results were the 
same. The illness disappeared in-- 
stantly. This repeated mystery im- 
pressed people with the strange feel- 
ing that this was “not an ordinary 
phonomenon,” but no one yet discern- 
ed in it a deep divine will. Thev felt 
only annoyance with the “deity of 
poverty” that caused so much trouble. 
After a few days M’‘ki said: 

“Tomorrow the high wall around 
the house must be demolished.” 

This time no one of the relatives 
was prepared to take the order sevri- 
ously. Zembei, lonely and depressed, 
began to demolish the wall. Seeing 
this, even those who owed debts of 
gratitude to Zembei, began publicly to 
call him all sorts of names. 

(To Be Continued ) 


THE FUNDAMENTAL 
DOCTRINES OF TENRIKYO 


Prof, Tadamasa Fukaya 


Pantheism will come into existence 
when stress is put on the Heavenly 
Law alone. Theism will come ‘nto 
existence when emphasis is laid on the 
kingship role. 

“Tenri-O-no-Mikoto” is the “wm- 
greifend” Deity, both pantheistic and 
theistic, both immanent and transcen- 
dent. 


Theistic time is discontinuous, while 
pantheistic time is continuous. “Um- 
greifend” time is both continuous and 
discontinuous. The Deity of person- 
ality reveals Himself through the 
medium of discontinuity. In other 
words, volitive subjectivity is dis- | 
closed by the act of going contrary | 
to human expectation. | 

The deity of this kind is out of }f 
sight; and time cut off by this deity i 
will allow no presupposition of to- 


morrow. In this case, human wisdom |} 
is equal to nothingness, and mankind | 
who are no more than trembling reeds | 
cannot help being overcome with ap- }} 


prehensions. 


Man will oblige, from a pantheistic | 
standpoint, to be washed away by 
continuous time, or to be resigned. 
The realization of the free-willed self 


will effected only by standing out of f} 


the stream. Is it really possible for 
the self as an historic reality so to 


do? Thus comes into existence ‘“‘resig- |f) 


nation.” The life of those who give up | | 


thenselves must be extremely lonely |} 


end desolate. No joy will wall up 
from such a life, nor is there any | 
bl'ssfulness. 


Frcem this standpoint there will be Hf 


not help but to see things as they |} 
are. Thus there will be the location |} 
of things. The locations of all the 
universe is unreal, and all earthly 


things are said to be transient. True, — 
such a location is the place of death. |) 

“Umereifend” time is not only dis- |) 
continuous but also continuous. The | 
continuity of today is not tomorrow. | j 


No one can exactly presuppose to- 
morrow, but there is none, despite the 


fact, who live today without antici- |) 


pation of tomorrow. The real aspect 
of life is to live today with antici- 
pat on of a possible tomorrow. 

So far as time like this is concerned, 
realistic freedom both decisive and 
indecisive will possibly come to our 
notice. 


The place which “Umgreifens” such 
freedom is not in death. The place 
where freedom can be entertained is 
in life. There is no life without free- 
dom. There is death where there is 
no freedom. 

Realistic freedom exists as the self- 
Cctormination of the “umgriefend” 
Deity who really lives in the gap 
between decision and indecision. 


(To Be Continued } 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
easeless, though invisible, effort di- 
ected toward bringing humanity 
ithin the fold of the Tenrikyo and 
sading them toward the realization 
f the very ideal of Tenrikyo as sym- 
olized by the Kanrodai. 

Again the Jubilee is held to enable 
he followers of Tenrikyo to refresh 
heir memory of the fact that Found- 
ess Miki Nakayama was considered 

moral and ethical incarnation of 
‘enrio-no-mikoto, the God the Parent 
nd Creator; that Foundress Miki 
Nakayama was and is regarded and 
evered as the Parent of all the 
ollowers of Tenrikyo, and that today 
, “Tenriist” may be defined as being 
one who is living up to all the mean- 
ngs he finds in Foundress Miki Na- 
ayama.” Hence on the occasion of this 
ubilee, the Model Way of Living as 
xemplified and practiced by Found- 
ess should be brought out in order 
hat the followers may follow her 
tep. 


IN THE CITY OF TENRI 
by E. W. Wacner 


All Americans are familiar with 
Jerusalem, the Holy City of Chris- 
janity, and with Mecca, the Holy 
city of Mohammedanism. But how 
many are acquainted with Tenri City, 
the home of the Tenri religion? Very, 
very few, of course. I am one of those 
few, and in fact it may well be that 
[ know Tenri City better than any 
ther Westerner. Surely I spend more 
ime there than any other! 

This fact gives me the right, I 
chink, to let others hear some of my 
choughts and impressions of Tenri 
City and its inhabitants. It is worth 
no‘ing first of all a fundamental 
Ifference between Tenri City and 
those religious capitals familiar to 
he average Westerner. Mecca and 
Ternrsalem are cities of memories, en- 
juring remainders of past glories. 
And nilgrims stream to them because 
of their historical importance as 
fountainheads of religion. Tenri City, 
on the other hand, is young in history, 
bit the pulsing nerve-center of a 
vital, modern-day religion. Pilgrims 
lock to Tenri City not only to pay 
their respects to the past, but also to 
participate in the living reality of 
construction in the present and for 


Departure of Tenrikyo Tour trom Port of Los Angeles 


On January 10, 1956, a group left for Jiba (Tenri, Japan) on SS Pres. Wilson from 
Los Angeles and was joined by the group in Hawati on January 15. Another group 


left on January 15, 1956, from Seattle, Washington, on SS Hikawamaru and one 


group left Los Angeles Air Port on January 17 by plane. 


The group from Brazi! went on Brazil Maru. 
Approximately 300 followers of Tenrikyo from U. S. and 120 from Brazil will 


attend the Seventieth Anniversary of Foundress. 
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the future. 


I have said so before, but I want to 
repeat that perhaps the most striking 
aspect of Tenri City is its vitality. 
Wherever you look something new is 
being built, or some existing structure 
is being improved, or some important 
facility is being maintained in good 
condition. And though it doesn’t 
strike the eye so forcibly, religious, 
social service, and culture activity is 
proceeding space in the same way. 
There is an expression in English 
which exactly describes this aspect of 
Tenri City. An American observer 
might well say: “Tenri is a veritable 
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‘beehive of activity’. 


Since I am studying and teaching 
at Tenri University, I know that part 
of the city better than any other. 
And I think it is one of the prettiest 
areas in Tenri City. The low moun- 
tains back of the university build- 
ings, partly wooded and partly clear- 
ed for cultivation, are a vista of un- 
usual beauty. (I must add, however, 
that bringing out their full beauty 
requires the kind of bright sunshiney 
weather which has existed all too 
rarely in recent months). And gazing 
toward the west and north one be- 
holds the imposing Tenri High School 
building, the spacious athletic fields. 
the museum, and. farther off, the 


stately main shrine with its massive 
gateway. Altogether it is a truly ma- 
jestic setting. It is also a scene of 
quiet and restfulness, an ideal place 
for study and for self reflection. 


Actually, I have been treated most 
generously by the people of Tenri 
City. I could cite a great many in- 
stances to illustrate the friendly and 
helpful attitude which seems to be 
characteristic of Tenri people. Re- 
cently, for example, it began to rain 
as I was walking to the station, and 
I had not brought an umbrella. But 
a stranger soon offered to share his 
umbrella with me, and even went out 
of his way to insure that I reached 
the station without getting wet. 
Again, a young schoolgirl volunteered 
to guide me to an address I was seek- 
ing. I had not asked for help, but she 
had noticed that I was quite uncer- 
tain of which way to turn. 


Yes, in every way the people of 
Tenri have impressed me with their 
acts of kindness and generosity. And 
the city of Tenri has also made it- 
self very attractive in my _ eyes 
through its beauty and vitality. Tenri 
City and its people—these are two 
friends I will never forget! 
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No. 2 
The lines in color prints were very 
different from those drawn by the 
painters with brushes. The lines 


traced on the blocks expressed the 
skill of the engraver, and assumed 
quite a different beauty from that of 


brush painting. The painter must 


by Kitagawa Utamaro 


consider what kind of lines would 
bring the best effect when they were 
transferred to the block by his en- 
eraver. Therefore, the character’s- 
tics of the color prints depended 
mostly upon the engraver. But the 
final touch was achieved by the print- 
er. The printers transfered the lines 
to the paper by pressing them with a 
kind of a pad ealled Ba-re-n. The 
pressing of the colors gave them a 
certain fine luster which could never 
be obtained by hand coloring. 

It will now be clearly understood 
that in making up a color print three 
artists: the painter, the engraver and 
the printer, must cooperate closely 
from the beginning to the end. When 
the three cooperat> closely the best 
kind of Ukiyo-e print will be pro- 
dreed; and it deserves higher appre- 
ciation than does the painting. Some- 
times they used some dozen blocks 
for one print—one for each different 


color, and the edition 


was limited 
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to 30 or 40 copies, or 70 to 80 at the 
most. This is the reason why Japan- 
ese color prints are so highly prized. 

The majority of the color prints de- 
picted actors and beauties. Pictures of 
actors were favorites of the people, 
because the citizens of Edo (Tokyo) 
in those days were great lovers of the 
Kabuki plays. This popularity of 
actors’ pictures may be compared to 
the huge sales of screen players’ pho- 
tographs in these days. People in the 
Edo period, especially women folk, 
never failed to go to the theaters 
when a successful play was running. 
They were very careful to purchase 
color prints of the actors who were 
drawing big audiences. It was neces- 
sary that these pictures be exact 
likenesses of the players’ expressions. 
It was sufficient in most cases if the 
make-up of the actors was shown 
sat'sfactorily. Whom the portraits 
represented was readily known by 
the family crests of the costumes. 
Regular play-goers though the Edo 
people were, they valued the sight 
of these portraits because the prints 
brought to their imagination vividly 
the features of the actors in char- 
acter, the setting and the development 
of the plots. Sharaku painted many 
actors’ portraits but did not think 
it necessary to give his portraits in- 
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by Toshusai Sharaku 


dividuality. The actors he 


painted 
have eyes that are invariably small, 


oval and The and 


slanting. noses 


by Okumura Masanobu 


lips are of two or three types. The 
portraits cannot be said to be the 
likeness of the subjects, but one feels 


that the actors represented wore ex- 


pressions that were appropriate to 


the characters they impersonated and_ 


the langvage they uscd. One has to 

conclude that it was his aim to im- 

part a form of dignity to his pic- 

tures by conventionalizat'on which is 

traditional in Japanese painting. 
(To Be Continued ) 


All photos from Hinomoto Library 


connected in Tenrikyo Mission 
Headquarters in America 


